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a mutual respect for each other's work, and had for
some time looked forward to a meeting.

" Report had prepared me to meet a man of peculiar
habits and quick temper, and I had some doubts
whether we were likely to suit each other in society.
I was most agreeably disappointed in this respect.
I found Lord Byron in the highest degree courteous,
and even kind. We met for an hour or two almost daily
in Mr. Murray's drawing-room, and found a great deal
to say to each other. . . . He was often melancholy,
almost gloomy. When I observed him in this humour
I used either to wait till it went off of its own accord,
or till some natural and easy mode occurred of leading
Mm into conversation, when the shadows almost
always left his countenance, like the mist arising from
a landscape. I think I also remarked in his temper
starts of suspicion, when he seemed to pause and
consider whether there had not been a secret and
perhaps offensive meaning in something that was said
to him. In this case I also judged it best to let his mind,
like a troubled spring, work itself clear, which it did
in a minute or two. A downright steadiness of manner
was the way to his good opinion. Will Rose, looking
by accident at his feet, saw him scowling furiously; but
on his showing no consciousness, his lordship resumed
his easy manner. What I liked about him, besides his
boundless genius, was his generosity of spirit as well
as of purse, and his utter contempt of all the affectations
of literature. He liked Moore1 and me because, with
all our other differences, we were both good-natured
fellows, not caring to maintain our dignity. . .,"

1 Tom Moore, the Irish poet.